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Goldberg, left, and student: helping them decide 
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Freshmen line up to see advisers 


€ What is the maximum number 
Advice of professional courses 
a Columbian College 

undergraduate may take? Do I get credit for 


TY] a physical education? 
When can I take courses 


on a credit/no credit basis? How much time do 
Pee I have to change an incomplete 
grade? What courses must I take 

in related areas to fulfill requirements for a BA in 
American literature? An official answer to the last 
question would go like this: **Required courses in 
related areas include (a) as appropriate, three to 12 
semester hours, or waiver of level four, of a 
foreign language (classical Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
French, German, Italian, Russian, or Spanish), 


vus 
Peer advising in progress 


(b)six semester hours of philosophy and/or 
religion, (c) six semester hours of history (English, 
American, European, or world)."' 

In April 1976, Lois Goldberg, then a senior 
sociology student at George Washington Uni- 
versity, was taking her final exams. Like most 
students, as she tried to study, her mind wandered 
from thoughts of finding a job to her life at the 
university. She was a student member of the Board 
of Trustees Committee on Academic Affairs, and 
had begun to think about academic advising. She 
knew that in the past decade especially, degree 
programs have become less often prescribed by the 
faculty in rigid lists of required courses and more 
open to the design of the student. But Goldberg, 
who describes herself as a compulsive reader (‘‘I 


Goldberg, center, counsels students d. 
"m 


IA 
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uring freshman orientation 
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read everything"), knew that the information 
students need most wasn't all in one place. To be 
really well informed about a major, a student 
would have to assimilate information from several 
faculty advisors, catalogues, departmental syllabi, 
handouts, brochures, and career surveys. 

In Columbian College alone, different faculty 
members advise for study abroad, for interdiscip- 
linary courses, for permission to take certain 
courses, for scholarship, for appeals for waivers of 
rules, for protesting grades, and for earning credit 
by examination. Other personnel across campus 
will tell you which courses remain to be completed 
before you graduate, give counseling on special 
programs, or give advice on medical, personal, and 
Continued on page 15 
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Lack of Asian Knowledge 


Could Make You a Luce Scholar 


The Fellowship Information Center 
has an unusual job. They’re looking 
for people to go to Asia to live and 
work for 10 months, courtesy of the 
Luce Foundation. But the selection 
committee isn’t searching for gradu- 
ates in Asian Studies or International 
Affairs. And they don’t even want to 
hear from anyone who has lived in 
Asia. Quite the opposite. 

The Luce Scholars program is 
unique in Asian-American exchange 
efforts because it places emphasis on 
leaders who have had no prior ex- 
perience in Asian affairs, and who 
might not otherwise travel to Asia. 
Scholars receive no academic credit; 
the program is experiential rather than 


seniors, graduate students, or faculty 
under 29 years old with academic 
achievement, leadership ability, and 
career interests in a specific field—any 
field. They will work with Asian 
counterparts in such varied areas as 
art, biology, mathematics, history, or 
economics. 

George Washington University is 
among a select group of 60 colleges 
invited to submit nominees. Two GW 
candidates will be among the ap- 
plicants, and fifteen scholars will be 
chosen this spring. Andrea Stewart at 
the Fellowship Information Center, 
(202) 676-6217, has information for 
those who believe they may qualify. 
Preliminary application materials are 


academic. Applicants may be alumni, due November 11. 
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GW Gift Options: 


A Charitable Remainder Annuity Trust 


Many donors are familiar with the ad- 
vantages of transferring appreciated 
property or securities in an outright 
gift to charity. The amount deductible 
as a charitable contribution is the full 
fair market value of the assets; there is 
no capital gains tax on the apprecia- 
tion; and the charity receives a signifi- 
cant gift at a relatively low cost to the 
donor. 

Similar benefits apply to irrevocable 
gifts-in-trust. Although the charitable 
deduction is smaller, a principal ad- 
vantage is the opportunity to convert 
highly appreciated, low-yield invest- 
ments into income-producing assets 
with no capital gains tax implications. 
These programs also ensure security 
for loved ones by providing for a 


second beneficiary to the trust if 
desired. 

George Washington University of- 
fers three options for gifts-in-trust: the 
charitable remainder unitrust, the char- 
itable remainder .annuity trust, and 
the pooled income fund. Each of these 
trust plans will be explained in con- 
secutive issues of the GW Times. This 
issue reviews the charitable remainder 
annuity trust. 

The annuity trust pays lifetime 
income to a beneficiary (usually the 
donor) and then, if desired, the same 
amount continues through the lifetime 
of a beneficiary. The income received 
is not taxed at regular income tax rates 
but is more favorably taxed according 
to its source (for example ordinary in- 


come, capital gains income, tax-exempt 
income, etc.). 

The income from an annuity trust is 
a fixed dollar amount determined at 
the outset. Annuity trust income never 
varies. If appreciated property is trans- 
ferred, the donor incurs no capital 
gains tax liability. The amount of the 
charitable deduction will increase with 
the age of the donor. The effect of the 
deduction will be to temporarily de- 
crease or eliminate one's tax bill and 
increase spendable income. 

Here is an example. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown, both age 65, choose to fund a 
charitable remainder annuity trust with 
a gift of $100,000, stipulating a fixed 
annual income of $6,500 (a 6.5 per cent 
payout rate). The Browns are entitled 


to an income tax charitable contribu- 
tion deduction of $28,759. An inverse 
relationship exists between the payout 
rate and the charitable contribution 
deduction: the higher the payout rate, 
the less the charitable deduction and 
vice versa. Upon the death of the last 
survivor, trust assets would become the 
property of GW. 

George Washington University is 
eager to work with you and your 
counsel to establish a program to suit 
your financial and philanthropic 
wishes. Write to the Director of 
Planned Giving, Office of Develop- 
ment, George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 22052 or phone 
(202) 676-6414. 
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Lean Back in Your Armchair 
And Watch the Colonials Go 


GW 86, Maryland 76. GW 74, George- 
town 73. Two of the most significant 
basketball victories in George Wash- 
ington’s history . . . and the highlights 
of the ’76-77 season. GW basketball 
coach Bob Tallent and the Colonials 
promise more of the same exciting, 
winning basketball in ’77-78. 

Four hundred-fifty of the best seats 
in the Smith Center are now available 
to purchasers of Colonials season 
tickets. You can reserve one of these 
theater-type seats with back and arm 
rest with a check for $50. That’s a $7 
savings over the regular prices of this 
year’s 14 home games. 

Individual game tickets are $4 for 
adults ($5 for the University of Mary- 
land game) and $2 for highschoolers an 
younger ($2.50 for the Maryland 
game). Tickets may be ordered by 
calling (202) 676-6388 or by writing the 
Athletic Ticket Office, Smith Center, 
GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052. Make 
checks payable to GWU and add $.50 
for postage and handling. 


All games begin at 8 p.m. in this 
year’s home schedule. 


November 


28 Alderson-Broaddus 


December 


3 Massachusetts 

5 Australian Olympic Team 
7 Wisconsin 

10 Maryland 


January 

14 Penn State 

I8 Rutgers 

26 George Mason 

28 Campbell College 


February 


2 Boston University 
4 Villanova 
6 Stetson 
10 Duquesne 
25 American University 


—— 


Some Tangential 
Learning for Alumni 


Only so many credit hours complete a 
major, and electives and the time to 
take them are scarce when you are a 
student. The time comes, after gradua- 
tion, when you wish you had taken 
Some courses outside your field. 

Now you can do it. The alumni office 
has selected 22 courses—all in intro- 
ductory undergraduate areas—and 
arranged for alumni to enroll in classes 
on a non-credit, non-graded basis. For 
à fee of $7 a course, more than 200 
alumni took advantage of the Alumni 
Course Audit Program when it was 
initiated last spring. 


The program will continue this 
academic year with courses in account- 
ing, American civilization, history, and 
literature, anthropology, art, biology, 
business, science, English literature, 
geology, European civilization, musical 
understanding, philosophy, astronomy, 
physics, international politics, Ameri- 
can politics and government, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and urban and regional 
planning. 

Enrollment is limited in a number of 
classes. The alumni office, (202) 
676-6435, GWU, Washington, D.C. 
20052, has more information. 


Back to the City 
—Or Is It? 


The deterioration of the nation’s inner 
City neighborhoods during the 50s and 
60s is often laid to one reason—white 
flight to the suburbs. The rebirth of 
Some of these same neighborhoods 
during the 70s is said to be the result of 
several phenomena, one of which is the 
back-to-the-city movement. Econo- 
mists and urban planners alike have 
hypothesized that affluent suburban 
residents, bored with the sameness and 
isolation of their enclaves, were moving 
to these city neighborhoods from their 
suburban havens. 

A study conducted by Assistant 
Professor Dennis E. Gale of GW’s 
Urban and Regional Planning Depart- 
ment questioned these assumptions and 
has shown, in one Washington neigh- 
borhood at least, that they aren’t 
entirely so. 

“All signs indicate that Washington 
is experiencing one of the most vigor- 
ous neighborhood conservation move- 
ments in the United States," said 
Professor Gale. So his microscopic 
Observations of a ‘“‘back-to-the-city 
movement” in progress took place in 
one of Washington's inner city neigh- 
borhoods, Mt. Pleasant. Last year his 
urban planning students sampled 
Owner-occupants who had purchased 
homes during a 14-month period. They 
found that only 18 per cent had actually 
moved in from the suburbs. Two-thirds 
had moved to Mt. Pleasant from other 
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District neighborhoods. About two- 
thirds had been renters before buying 
their homes. 

The new Mt. Pleasant residents were 
largely singles and couples. Only a third 
had children and of those who did, 
most were pre-schoolers. Half had 
post-baccalaureate degrees. Most were 
in their late 20s or 30s and earned 
average incomes higher than average 
for District residents as a whole, and 
substantially higher than the original 
Mt. Pleasant residents. Some had 
moved in because they viewed their 
purchase as a promising financial in- 
vestment; others cited the architectural 
and historical qualities of the neighbor- 
hood, job accessibility, and the racially 
mixed character of the area. 

Will they stay in the city? One-fourth 
said they planned to remain in Mt. 
Pleasant five years or more. ‘‘But the 
continued upgrading of the neighbor- 
hood can be sustained only if its en- 
vironmental character and public 
services are not permitted to decline," 
said Gale. The new Mt. Pleasant home- 
owners are a resilient group, but are 
concerned about crime, inadequate 
parking, traffic, trash collection, a 
decline in public schools, and an 
increasing tax burden. 

Professor Gale's class in Social 
Factors in Planning is now doing a 
similar study in the Capitol Hill neigh- 
borhood. 
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A GW Summer for Amy, 


Jeff and Annette 


Presidential daughter Amy Carter, an 
avid reader, joined a dozen other 
fourth through sixth graders who enjoy 
books for a reading enrichment 
program at GW’s Reading Center this 
summer. Amy’s month-long regimen of 


reading, research, writing, and oral 
presentations revolved around different 
kinds of transportation. Her classes in- 
cluded trips on Washington’s new 
Metro and the mule-drawn barges of 
the C&O Canal. 

While the First Lady was enrolling 
Amy, her brother Jeff was earning six 
hours’ credit toward a GW degree in 
geography. Jeff, who entered GW last 
fall, and his wife Annette were among 
22 students in Mexico, Honduras, and 
Guatemala for a GW field program in 
comparative cultural ecology. They 
studied pre-Columbian art, architec- 
ture, and technology in the ruins of 
ancient Mayan cities. 


Annette and d Jeff (upper right) study the Maya 


Don't Throw It Away 


An undiscovered piece of GW's history 
may be languishing in your attic. 
Worse yet, you may throw it away un- 
wittingly. 

Since it was founded in 1969, the 
library's Special Collections Division 
has been searching for material for 
GW's archives. It's not necessarily let- 
ters signed by Luther Rice or a copy of 
the university's charter the librarians 
are after. In fact, what Mrs. Annette 
Steiner, assistant curator of the 
library's special collections division, 
would most like to have are the kinds 
of things most people discard 
eventually or pack away into obscurity. 
She wants the old playbills, prom 
souvenirs, special convocation pro- 
grams, student literary publications, 


old diplomas, photographs of the 
campus, buildings, classrooms, or 
sports teams, Hatchets, even tickets. 
“‘There are literary publications we 
know existed from references, yet we 
do not possess a single copy,” she said. 
‘And we have very little from the law 
and medical areas. Though these 
scraps of paper may seem unimportant 
to an individual, to us they are in- 
valuable, since taken together they help 
document the university's history.” 
The special collections library staff 
stores the material in an archival file or 
binds it with similar periodicals. Send 
your bits of GW history to Mrs. Steiner 
at the university library's Special Col- 
lections Division, GWU, Washington, 
D.C. 20052, or call (202) 676-7497. 
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At Long Last, Metro 


It’s been a long time coming—con- 
struction went on along Eye Street for 
six years—but GW finally has a Metro 
station on campus. The escalator rising 
out of the earth on Eye Street between 
23rd and 24th streets will make it a lot 
more convenient for students to get to 
classes, outpatients to go their ap- 
pointments at GW hospital and clinics, 
and for alumni to reach the campus. 
July 1 the George Washington and 
Foggy Bottom communities joined to 
celebrate as the first trains rolled into 
the Foggy Bottom-GWU station. GW 
students Carol Herz and Don Adler 
dressed as George and Martha Wash- 
ington stepped off a train to witness a 
champagne *'station christening” from 
long-time Foggy Bottom resident Ce- 
celia Aptaker. (The only painful note 
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on a brilliant day: she cut her finger as 
the bottle broke.) President Elliott, 
Foggy Bottom Association President 
Bob Charles, and Metro and DC 
officials welcomed the beginning of 
service. 

GW is now a quick blue line ride 
from National Airport, Crystal City, 
the Pentagon, and Rosslyn to the south, 
and downtown, Federal Triangle, 
L'Enfant Plaza, the Capitol, and RFK 
stadium to the east. Through red line 
connections GW can be reached from 
Dupont Circle, Union Station, and 
Rhode Island Avenue. Red line's next 
extension will bring it to Silver Spring. 

Metro now operates from 6 a.m. to 8 
p.m. Monday through Friday. Hours 
may be expanded as more of the system 
becomes operative. 


Left: 
Cecelia Aptaker, a Foggy Bottom resi- 
dent for 38 years, christens the station 


Right: 

President Elliott greets George and 
Martha as they alight from the 10 a.m. 
train 


Below right: 

Up the escalator: Martha and George 
(students Carol Herz and Don Adler), 
President Elliott, nurse Lisa Ann 
Lonergan, and Graduate School 
Assistant Dean David A. Rowley. 


Below left: 

Mass Transit serenades with a Metro- 
oriented parody of “MTA Blues." 
Foggy Bottom Association President 
Bob Charles, right, is dressed as Jacob 
Funk, founder of the village of 
Hamburg in 1768, which later became 
Foggy Bottom. 


GW Times Wins National Honors 


For the fourth straight year GW Times 
has been ranked among the top alumni 
tabloids in the nation. This summer the 
Times won honors with two awards 
from the annual communications com- 
petition of the Council for Advance- 
ment and Support of Education. The 
CASE citations were in the visual de- 
sign in print and tabloid publishing 
program categories. 


GW Times was also a winner in the 
1976 School and College Publications 
Contest sponsored by Nation's Schools 
Report where it was recognized for dis- 
tinguished achievement among alumni 
tabloids. 

A fourth award came from the 
National School Public Relations 
Association's annual school and col- 
lege publications contest. 


President Carter enunciated to make his clearer 
during the campaign. President Kennedy may have 
tried to deemphasize his—he didn’t want to appear 
too pedantic. Henry Kissinger came to this country 
as a youth of 15 years but never lost his. Senator 
Sam Ervin flaunted his during the Watergate hear- 
ings. Accents. A way of referring to phonological 
Phenomena inherited from parents or picked up 
from others and stifled or perpetuated by our own 
personality. 

Dr. George Bozzini, Director of GW’s Division 
of English for International Students, made some 
Predictions about President Carter’s now-famous 
accent last fall: It’ll probably change, Bozzini told 
an inquiring reporter. The President’s arrival in 
Washington would lead to some linguistic assimila- 
tion as a result of his living in a different speech 
community. ‘‘Do you mind if we quote you?” 
asked the reporter. And they did—on NBC's 
Today show and on radio from coast to coast. 
While Dr. Bozzini's remarks met with some dis- 
agreement from Southern editors, most mail came 
from like-minded colleagues. ‘‘It may take four 
years; it may take eight. In any event, I still feel 
he'll sound different eventually," Bozzini main- 
tains. 

Why do some of us keep our accents and others 
Shed them for standard English or adopt a dif- 
ferent accent? New England-reared Washington- 
educated Bozzini (speaking with the lack of a 
Noticeable accent), says it’s probable we’ll give 
Ourselves away. He cites studies that suggest what- 
ever speech pattern we consciously adopt, we will 
revert to our native speech when we’re either very 
relaxed or very tense. But our speech is affected by 
other influences. That's what interests Bozzini, a 
linguist who has spent 16 years teaching English to 
foreign students and watched GW's Division of 
English for International Students grow from 50 
Students in 1972 to more than 300 today. 

In the 19th century New England school teachers 
Were imported to schools in the hinterlands to 
teach **proper"' English. And it used to be that all 
foreigners were taught English with a prestigious 
Boston accent. Now that's changed and most 
teachers of English as a foreign language speak 
Without a noticeable regional accent. Though 
Bozzini's foreign-born students can distinguish 
some American regional accents, they will almost 


always retain the accents of their native country. 
**We are equipping them to succeed linguistically 
while giving them an academic orientation to an 
American institution and a cultural orientation to 
this country," says Bozzini, ‘‘and that’s more than 
just teaching the English language." 

A language is a living thing greater than the 
words it's made of. Linguistically speaking, 
‘accent’ refers only to the stress, intonation, 
rhythm, juncture, and hesitation patterns within 
dialects. It is dialect which gives a language all its 
trappings—a galaxy of information about a 
particular speech form. 

Our regional dialects evolved when the English, 
most from the south of England, migrated to the 
northeast and to the south. Many Scotch and Irish 
settled in Pennsylvania. On the edges of these areas 
there is some overlapping of speech. patterns. It 
was like having a Trinidadian and a Cockney 
together in the wilderness. To communicate they 
would speak a pidgin variety of English—a /ingua 
franca (something of a common tongue) intelligible 
to both. Once their children grew up speaking the 
lingua franca natively, the resultant dialect would 
be referred to by linguists as a creole. 

The population of the East Coast speaks in three 
major regional dialects: Northern—including New 
England and New York State; Midland— Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, and parts of Kentucky and 
Tennessee; and Southern—the Old South from 
Maryland and Virginia through the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
These differences account for such North-South 
dichotomies as greasy-greazy, blous-blouz, and 
ahaunt-aunt. As folks moved westward from the 
Mississippi, distinct dialects merged. By the time 
they reached the Rockies and the Far West, their 
speech had become fairly standardized. 

Language can be political. Virginians' speech is 
reinforced by Southern voices from the statehouse 
in Richmond. Language is topographic: land 
features act to alter or preserve dialect. Inhabitants 
of Georgia's Sea Islands and Maryland's Eastern 
Shore evolved distinct ways of speaking because 
their homes were isolated from the mainland. 

But what about radio and television. Shouldn't 
these 20th century cultural levelers have hastened 
the process which makes us all speak more alike? 
“Not really," says Professor Bozzini. ‘‘We seem 


to need contextual reinforcement in the flesh for it 
to be effective." 

Language is social. Social dialects abound within 
a geographical region. They are determined by the 
culture and education of the speaker, and also by 
status in the community, sex, and age. Though 
older children tend to speak more like their 
parents, younger members of the society who are 
also better educated will use a different style of 
speech and different words from their elders. Yet 
another group speaks in the rustic speech of the 
poorly educated members of the community. A 
New England farmer may say ‘‘The river riz,” 
**The boys div into the stream,” or ‘‘The man driv 
to town.” In the South expressions such as ‘“‘I seed 
it happen," or ''1 holped the man to fix his 
engine,” are illustrative of rustic speech. 

Social situations in which we find ourselves may 
alter our speech. Linguists call this register. Mode 
determines whether we sound as if we're reading 
from a book or speaking casually. We may 
sprinkle our vocabulary with technical words ap- 
propriate to a particular discipline. Linguists call 
this field. Our style of discourse indicates whether 
we are using the frozen speech of a liturgy, a 
formal invitation, or lease; the studied but in- 
formal style of a professor delivering a lecture; the 
casual speech between friends or office mates; or 
the intimate speech found among family members. 
But Bozzini is quick to point out these classifica- 
tions don't always fall into place. Most speakers do 
not follow neatly designated conventions—the 
linguistic repertoire of any individual displays con- 
siderable variety. Casual speech may be used for 
formal occasions; intimate speech for informal oc- 
casions. 

Language is psychological. When we attempt to 
change our speech, we tend to imitate upward, but 
we are just as likely to **talk down" to a person in 
an inferior station. It's not that we're trying to 
mimic; our subconscious aim is usually to achieve 
rapport. 

And language is physical. Researchers in para- 
linguistics look at the non-vocal aspects of 
speech—body movement, eye contact, and prox- 
imity of the speaker. And believe it or not, 
language may also be sexual. Some studies suggest 
women may tend to cling to the way they talk more 
tenaciously than men. O Fran Marsh 
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by Joy Aschenbach 


His house appropriately is called ‘‘Dissident 
Arms." His guests include Maximov, Bukovsky, 
Rostropovich, Neizvestny, Esenin-Volpin, and 
Belinkov. His car is a shuttle service to the State 
Department, Capitol Hill, airports, and television 
studios. And his classroom is a forum for the cross- 
currents of the dissent movement. Dr. Yuri 
Olkhovsky, chairman of GW's Slavic Languages 
and Literatures Department, is the Washington 
contact point for Soviet dissidents. 

For more than five years—through an informa- 
tion network—he has been receiving the telephone 
calls that inform him of the arrival of dissidents for 
whom he acts as interpreter, escorts to Capitol Hill 
or the State Department, schedules speaking en- 
gagements, plans itineraries, and often welcomes 
to his home—for a Russian meal, some conversa- 
tion, and a place to stay. 

Prof. Olkhovsky's energy and enthusiasm for a 
cause whose time, he believes, has come spills over 
to his students. Last year he started a new course: 
"Soviet Dissent," which draws on his own per- 
sonal contacts with dissident writers and their 
Works, and focuses on artistic and intellectual dis- 
sent since the death of Stalin. He regularly brings 
dissidents who are passing through Washington to 
his classes or to the university at large for lectures. 
This year he acted as the go-between in arranging 
for Soviet dissident historian Andrei Amalrik to 
teach a course at GW this fall on ‘‘The Soviet 
Union: Sixty Years After the Revolution.’’ Mark- 
ing the anniversary of the November 7, 1917 re- 
volution, the course covers all aspects of Soviet life 
today—the government, politics, culture, and 
people. 

Prof. Olkhovsky, who was born in Kiev and fled 
the Soviet regime during World War II, sees dis- 
Sent as the means for ‘‘bringing about a democratic 
form of government in the Soviet Union. The time 
IS ripe,” he feels. ‘‘Internal and external pressures 
from the outside have to produce changes. It is time 
to stand for something . . . to take positive action 
like President Carter's human rights campaign, not 
Just to react. Almost everyone in the Politburo and 
the Central Committee is very old. It is only a 
Question of time. I think we will witness a tremen- 
dous transformation in the Soviet Union within the 
next five years."' 

Prof. Olkhovsky’s involvement with the dissident 
movement began in the spring of 1972 when he or- 
ganized a symposium at GW on dissent in the Soviet 
Union. The symposium was sponsored by the 
Washington chapter of the American Association 
of Teachers of Slavic and East European Lan- 


* Dissidents’ Hotel 


guages, of which Prof. Olkhovsky was president. 
About 500 persons attended. Prominent dissidents 


spoke, including Alexander Esenin-Volpin, a 
mathematician, philosopher, and poet, and Natalia 
Belinkov, widow of the well-known literary critic 
Arkadi Belinkov. In Belinkov's memory, the library 
of GW’s Slavic languages department maintains a 
collection of works in English and Russian on 
dissent. 

Esenin-Volpin was the first dissident to stay with 
the Olkhovskys. By early spring of 1975, word of 
the Olkhovsky hospitality had spread and his own 
involvement began to deepen when he received a 
telephone call from a friend, requesting that he 
house dissident novelist and poet Vladimir 
Maximov and his wife during their Washington 
visit. Olkhovsky had already become active in the 
Committee to Help the Victims of Religious Per- 
secution in the U.S.S.R., whose members write let- 
ters of moral encouragement to prisoners in Soviet 
concentration camps and mental hospitals. He also 
had served as president of the Washington chapter 
of Literary Fund (LIT FUND), which provides 
financial assistance to needy Russian writers and 
artists. 

When Maximov came, he stayed with the 
Olkhovskys for two weeks in the room which has 
become a **temporary home’”’ for a parade of dissi- 
dents. Maximov who is the principal editor of 
Kontinent (an international magazine of literary, 
social, political, and religious commentary founded 
by Solzhenitsyn and Maximov ‘‘talked and talked,” 
Prof. Olkhovsky recalls. ‘‘One thing led to another 
and by the time he left, I had agreed to be the U.S. 
representative for Kontinent. ” 


Kontinent, which is now published quarterly in 
Russian and is reprinted in 12 languages, is ‘‘more 
than a magazine," Prof. Olkhovsky explains, '*It is 
a center for dissent. A network. Its editorial board is 
a veritable ‘Who’s Who’ among recent Soviet 
emigres. Its primary edition—the Russian edition— 
is smuggled into the Soviet Union.’’ 

His role with Kontinent, Prof. Olkhovsky says, 
has made him ‘‘the dissidents’ man in Washing- 
ton.” For him, the most significant moment since 
undertaking the assignment was the meeting last 
March between 34-year-old Vladimir Bukovsky, 
who has spent half of his life in Soviet prisons, and 
President Carter. It was the first time a dissident 
had personally conferred with a President of the 
United States about the plight of the repressed in 
the Soviet Union. After his session at the White 
House, in the midst of the President's then recently 
announced crusade for human rights, Bukovsky 
made his first public comments about the talks to a 
standing-room-only crowd on the GW campus. 

Prof. Olkhovsky, who arranged for the lecture 
at GW, had accompanied Bukovsky to the gates of 
the White House, picked him up afterwards and 
immediately **deprogrammed"' him while the two 
were riding around in his car. Bukovsky narrated 
into a tape recorder all that was said at the meetings 
with the President and Vice President Mondale, 
Prof. Olkhovsky says. 

Bukovsky spent two weeks with the Olkhovskys. 
TV crews camped on their front lawn. A press 
conference was staged in their living room. A 
specially installed telephone rang from 6 a.m. to 1 
a.m., with calls coming in from as far as Vienna, 
Rome, Paris and London. Prof. Olkhovsky's wife, 
Eugenie, and son, Paul, 17, took the messages. 
During his nonstop schedule, Bukovsky seemed to 
relax most by playing with the family dog, Mishka, 
Olkhovsky says. Bukovsky is to return to the 
United States in November for a nationwide 
speaking tour sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Once 
again, Prof. Olkhovsky had planned the itinerary. 

There have been many human moments in his 
work with the dissidents. One stands out, Prof. 
Olkhovsky recalls. It was March of 1975. The table 
at the Olkhovskys’ was piled high with the tradi- 
tional Russian b/iny, and there was an unexpected 
reunion between two men who had not seen each 
other since Moscow: Vladimir Maximov and 
Mstislav Rostropovich, director of the National 
Symphony. Prof. Olkhovsky, who met the maestro 
for the first time that day and now helps him answer 
his fan mail, says, ‘‘It was a glorious feast . . . the 
greatest reunion.” O 
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Some years ago the poet W. 
H. Auden in one of his 
more whimsical moods 


decided that dirigibles would 
(oun be an ideal form of trans- 
portation in an ideal 


@ world. Mr. Auden 


- would be very 
pleased — it's 


sure—to know that some GW 

engineering students think so 

too. In a research paper required 

t OR 291, “Problems in Op- 

erations Research,” taught 

pce by Professors Don- 

ald Gross or Joseph Marsh, these 
eae say, ‘‘It is quite pos- 

E that Count Zeppelin was 

All: after all." “The time is once 

All =" they continue, ‘‘ripe for the 

e e e airship. It can be an aesthetic- 

ally and environmentally attractive mode of trans- 
port: beautiful, quiet, non-polluting—with ex- 
tremely low energy expenditure.'' OR 291 is a nuts- 
and-bolts course in the graduate Operations Re- 


search program in the School of Engineering and 
Applied Science. The students' paper, prepared for 
the Senate Commerce Committee, quickly moves 
from the nearly poetic into a discussion in con- 
siderable technical detail of various aspects—pro 
and con—of lighter-than-air travel as measured 
against other modes of transportation. Of the size 
and shape of future dirigibles, they predict ‘‘The 
modern airship, operating as a passenger and 
freight vede, will likely retain the classical cigar 
shape." 

In an attempt to put to rest unwarranted fears 
about airship travel, GW's young engineers note, 
‘airships are not as prone to catastrophic failure 
due to holes in their gas cells as most people might 
imagine. During World War I, the Allies found it 
impossible to down the attacking Zeppelins with 
machine guns until the incendiary bullet was de- 
veloped . . . " They also point out that **Good- 
year has operated their company-owned blimps 
over 7.5 million miles, more than 200,000 take-offs 
and landings, and carried over one million pas- 
sengers with no injuries to passengers or crew." 

“It is a reasonable assumption,” they say, ‘‘that 
present technology, which has carried men safely 


to the moon, is capable of developing, fabricating 
and operating safe airships.’’ 

They conclude with what for some may be rather 
Startling observations: ‘‘Modern airships are tech- 
nically and economically feasible . . . suitable for 
rich or poor, passengers or freight, developed or 
underdeveloped countries... (they) are com- 
patible with other modes of transport... are 
aesthetically and environmentally sound . . . and 
- . . will cost no more than large aircraft.” 


OR 20I according to Prof. Gross, is **the 


point where theory meets reality.’’ It is designed for 
master's candidates in operations research—an 
engineering subdiscipline where applied mathe- 
matics (such as probability theory, queueing 
theory, and linear and non-linear programming) is 
used to research military, industrial, govern- 
mental, medical, or other types of operations or 
activities. The specialty grew from research in 
military operations during World War II. 


Students in OR 291 are broken up into teams of 
two or three to work on a problem for a 
government or private agency for a semester. 
Other teams have tackled problems such as design- 


ing school bus routes for special education students: 


in Fairfax County, business license processing in 
the District of Columbia, Fairfax County police 
dispatching and response, and scheduling elective 
surgery admissions. 

One especially timely study was done last year 
involving fire stations in the District of Columbia. 
OR students ranked District areas according to 
population density and type of building construc- 
tion. Computing how long it should take an engine 
from a given station to reach a fire, they arrived at 
a plan to optimize the number and locations of 
D.C. fire stations so that operating cost would be 
minimal, yet safety assured for District residents. 

It is often said that students at GW can learn 
more than they might elsewhere because they have 
unique opportunities to try to apply textbook 
knowledge to tough real-world problems. For 
students in the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science, OR 291 is a good example. O Phil 
DeBrabant 
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They’re changing guard at Buckingham Palace 
Christopher Robin went down with Alice 

A face looked out but it wasn’t the King’s 

He’s much too busy a-signing things, says Alice 


They’re changing guard at Buckingham Palace 
Christopher Robin went down with Alice 

Do you think the King knows all about me? 
Sure to, dear, but it’s time for tea, says Alice* 


*TThere's this ‘Christopher-Robin-went-down- 


with-Alice' feeling,’’ says Professor Lois Schwoerer. 


‘You can hardly get near Buckingham Palace any 
morning of the week. In this Jubilee Year in Eng- 
land, you inevitably talk about the Queen. No 
matter whom you talk with, nobody wanted to say 
anything critical of her. It was just not done in 
England last summer.’’ 

Dr. Schwoerer, who teaches 17th-century Eng- 
lish history in GW's history department, was in 
England last summer, representing GW at the 
Anglo-American Conference of Historians held at 
London University. She was also doing research 
for a book on England's so-called Glorious Re- 
volution of 1688-89. Specifically the professor is 
studying the Declaration of Rights and its statutory 
form, the Bill of Rights. Prince William of Orange 
and his wife Mary, King James II's daughter, took 
the English throne under the terms of the Declara- 
tion and nine months later William reluctantly 
signed the Bill of Rights. Royal power was limited 
by that document, as royal power has been since, 
with every sovereign down to Elizabeth II. 

During the last two years Dr. Schwoerer has had 
published several articles on the subject, and in 
1975 won a Senior Fellowship from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities to pursue her 
work. A conversation with her reveals both her 
historical perspective and her current insights on 
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monarchy both in Britain and elsewhere. 

**England had a republican form of government 
once in its history—in the middle of the 17th 
century after the execution of Charles I,’’ Profes- 
sor Schwoerer explains. '*That experiment failed— 
for a lot of reasons—and after 1l years the 
monarchy was restored. But indirectly English 
republicanism has had an enormous influence, 
not only on us in America, but on England itself. 
In fact now we have a form of government in Eng- 
land that almost all of my 17th-century republicans 
would be pleased with," Schwoerer said. 

In these days of dictators, revolutions, coups, 
there is much to be said for kings and queens. ‘‘. . . 
For the British people, the monarchy is their con- 
nection with a glorious history at a time when 
British influence is declining and their economy is 
precarious,” Professor Schwoerer explains. ‘‘In a 
practical way the Queen promotes tourism, an im- 
portant item in England’s balance of payments. 
The Silver Jubilee celebrations brought a lot of 
people to England who might otherwise not have 
come. And in an indefinable way Elizabeth gives 
her subjects a decided psychological lift.” 

Almost every village in England had its own 
Jubilee celebration. ‘‘This had a very positive in- 
fluence on these communities. They set up com- 
mittees to collect money and organized great com- 
munal celebrations.’’ Dr. Schwoerer found herself 
in the middle of one such affair on a Saturday 
afternoon in Kensington with balloons, puppets, 
cotton candy, a three-piece band, and champagne 
toasts to the Queen. 

People romanticize and mythologize the mon- 
archy now that kings and queens are largely 
ceremonial figureheads. Romanticized or not, the 
Queen of England does perform useful political 
functions. Elizabeth’s style of life offers a model 
of stability at a time of changing social values. Her 


person provides a connection with a far-flung 
commonwealth as well with troubled, restless areas 
closer to England, like Scotland and Northern Ire- 
land. In Elizabeth, moreover, people can find a 
unity that may soften some of England’s severe 
problems—a faltering economy, increasing bitter- 
ness about minorities and emergent right-wing 
groups such as the National Front. At weekly 
Tuesday evening meetings with the Prime Minister 
Elizabeth serves as an influential sounding board 
for his thoughts. She is well-informed, con- 
scientious, wholly devoted to duty. As one English- 
woman put it, ‘‘She really is better than any of us 
deserves.” 

On June 9th the Queen went up the Thames in a 
boat. On that day there was a great emotional out- 
pouring of affection and approval from the British 
people. The Cromwell Society met in protest; the 
Marxists met in protest. No more than 10 people 
were at either meeting. 

**The cost of maintaining the monarchy and the 
perpetuation of an undemocratic hierarchial 
social system are two areas of criticism which 
surfaced during Jubilee Year. However,’’ Dr. 
Schwoerer noted, '*it seems to make no difference 
whether the Labour Party or the Conservative 
Party is in power, the Queen’s civil list (the 
parliamentary grant to cover the official expenses of 
the crown) is increased. That sum came to over a 
million pounds in 1977.” 

"Today, one topic that is much explored in 
England is the alleged undue power of Parliament 
and the Cabinet. People speak of the tyranny and 
autocracy of the House of Commons and call for a 
new Bill of Rights to protect the people. Some call 
for a strengthening of the House of Lords while 
others say it really ought to be dissolved,’’ said 
Professor Schwoerer. ‘‘But few speak of doing 
away with the Queen.” |J Jane Lingo 


*From the poem ''Buckingham Palace" in When We Were Very Young by A.A. Milne, 
copyright 1924 by E.P. Dutton & Co.; renewal 1952 by A.A. Milne. Reprinted with per- 
mission of the publisher E.P. Dutton 
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by Carolee Hartman 

The family is 

CUSIDZ in vogue. One 

sign of today's concern 

On th for the family group is 

GW's Family Impact 

Seminar, formed in 1976 

Family to study the effect 

V u public programs on 

families. The seminar" is composed of distin- 

guished scholars, educators, practitioners, and 

policymakers who represent a variety of fields but 

whose common interest and concern is the 
well-being of American families. 

The idea for the Family Impact Seminar grew 
Out of hearings held in 1973 by the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Children and Youth, chaired by 
then-Senator Walter Mondale. At the time, A. 
Sidney Johnson III, now the seminar's director, 
was staff director of the subcommittee. The hear- 
ings revealed to him a widespread interest in the 
repercussions that various government programs 
can cause in the family, and the success of the 
hearings encouraged Mr. Johnson to confer with 
Samuel Halperin, Director of the Institute for 
Educational Leadership (IEL) at GW, about estab- 
lishing a forum where the issues of family impact 
could continue to be discussed. 

Since 1971 the IEL has provided forums ena- 
bling the members of its programs to consider issues 
related to education. With funding from the 
Foundation for Child Development, the Lilly En- 
dowment, the Robert Sterling Clark Foundation, 
and the Mary Reynolds Babcock Foundation, the 
Family Impact Seminar became one of nine 
Programs of the IEL. 

On October 6 and 7 the seminar held its fifth 
meeting. Its 20 members represent government and 
social service agencies, as well as law, psychology, 


education, and other disciplines connected with the 
family. When this diverse group convenes, its dis- 
cussions of family-related issues are not only 
thorough, but also broad and subject to many 
points of view. Besides meeting as a whole, the 
seminar has heard reports by its own members and 
by speakers from outside, such as Congressmen and 
demographers, has divided up into small work 
groups, and has joined with other study groups for 
conferences. 

Even if the seminar does not sort out all the 
subtleties of which governmental programs affect 
which families in what manner, it does aspire at 
least, as Sidney Johnson states, to ‘‘raise public 
consciousness" and encourage policymakers to 
**raise questions about how public policies affect 
families." 

This increased sensitivity, Mr. Johnson says, 
could help to avoid such regulations as the tax pro- 
vision which came to be known as the “‘anti- 
grandmother proviso." The regulation, now 
repealed, specified that deductions for child care 
services could not be taken if the services were pro- 
vided by a relative closer than a cousin. The regula- 
tion thus discouraged a parent from using a grand- 
mother or other close relative to care for a child. 
Whatever its logic, the regulation operated against 
the family. It is an example of the kind of anti- 
family legislation the seminar hopes to discourage. 

Because of the complexities of family impact 
and because of the need for value judgments in de- 
termining what is beneficial, the keynote of the 
seminar is flexibility. It seeks to review more than 
to recommend, and to recommend more than to 
require. For instance, the seminar is studying the 
feasibility of **Family Impact Statements’’ (analo- 
gous to Environmental Impact Statements), but 
Sidney Johnson suggests that the Family Impact 
Statement would be a ‘‘tool’’ rather than an ob- 


ligation, since **we do not want to enact a cliché.” 

Flexibility is apparent also in the seminar's de- 
finition of family: **any group of two or more 
persons with a legal or biological relationship." 
The definition includes many categories of 
"family," for example, a childless couple or 
relatives who do not share the same household. 

Such flexibility helps seminar discussions to ac- 
commodate recent changes in the American life- 
style, changes that have led others to speak of the 
deterioration of family life. To Sidney Johnson, 
however, the American family is not breaking 
apart; rather, it is changing profoundly. The 
seminar regards the family as the fundamental unit 
by which a society nurtures and perpetuates itself. 
Although the seminar does not think of the basic 
family unit as an endangered species, it does recog- 
nize that individual families can be harmed by well- 
intentioned policies. 

In approaching a study of these policies, the 
Family Impact Seminar has focused on 10 areas of 
government influence, including tax laws, mental 
health programs, and institutional care of the 
aged. Soon, the seminar will divide into task forces 
for detailed study of four of the 10 areas. For the 
four areas, one of which will be **The Government 
As Employer," the seminar will develop pilot im- 
pact statements. The seminar also plans, before it 
closes in 1979, to publish interim and final reports 
and possibly to draft model legislation. 

Sidney Johnson expects that the seminar's final 
report will be considered at the first White House 
Conference on Families, to be held in 1979. The 
scheduling of this conference gives assurance that 
concern for the family will thrive beyond the 
seminar. The seminar is succeeding in its goal, in 
Mr. Johnson's words, of ‘‘building into what is 
now a buzzword some sustained, thoughtful, and 
cautious research and experimentation." |j 
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FORCHRISTMAS 


#101 Sweat Shirt 95% cotton, 5% acrylic 

Adult—S,M,L,XL. White print on navy, 

powder blue, or gray shirt. $8.25 
Child —S(6-8), M(10-12), L(14-16). 

White print on navy or powder blue. $6.25 


. e fs 
Jem — YE #102 T-Shirt 100% cotton be N 
: D White, navy, powder blue, gray en ey 
b Adult—S,M,L,XL $4.95 "m 

4 . #103 Child's T-Shirt 50% polyester, 50% cotton 

White, powder blue. S(6-8), M(10-12), L(14-16) $3.95 
Gold Charms #104 Jacket 100% nylon 

Navy blue with white letters $12.75 


For necklace or bracelet, 
GW seal 5/8" diameter 


#113 Sterling silver $6.50 
#114 10K gold $31.95 


#107 Plaque 
Wood backing. Can be hung. 


7x8-3/8" (Price subject to change) Pennants 

Etched seal with Gold Imprint on navy wool felt. 

silver finish $24.00 #105 4x12 $1.50 
#106 9x27 $2.50 


} Ji Lf X 

mu Sn #112 GW Blazer Buttons 
: =r 18K gold plate, 

GW seal. 

3 coat and 4 sleeve 

buttons 


$18.00/set 


#109 Pewter Tankard 
16 oz. imported 
English pewter, 
glass bottom, 
GW seal, 5” high. 


$28.00 


#108 Paper Weight 
3x3 marble base, ?4 inch thick. 
Seal in black against gold- finish metal. 


$11.25 


GW Rings 
for men and women. 
Write for prices and 
order forms. 


Histories of GWU 
by Elmer Louis Kayser 


#110 Bricks Without Straw 
$5.00 


#111 A Medical Center 
$9.95 


UNIVERSITY 


George Washington University Bookstore, 2110 Eye St., NW, Washington, DC 20052 


GW Ties and Scarves 
100% polyester. Navy with 
gold GWU initials 1/8" high 

in widely spaced rows. 
Conveniently boxed for gift- 
giving. 

#115 Necktie, 4" wide $10.00 
#116 Ladies’ scarf, 10x40" 
Ascot style with bronze 


* Enclose check or money order. Do not send cash Subtotal 
* All prices include shipping. All orders must be prepaid 
* Prices guaranteed to January 31, 1978 

* Allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery Total enclosed 
* Orders will be shipped UPS where possible 

(please print) 


DC residents add 5% sales tax 


he EImetironona! Development 


Name 


of Medical Education ia 


George Washington Univeruty 


Address loop holder 10. 
Street or Rural Route Number (Do not use Post Office Box) ome ihn 
City State Zip #117 Set of necktie 
and scarf $18.95 
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Good for 
The Sole 


Thousands of years ago in ancient 
India, yogis knew that there was one 
life energy that sparked every atom and 
gave life to every being. This energy 
they called Shakti. The flow of Shakti 
through the nerve-endings in the feet 


fills the body with life-giving creative 


energy. For this reason, the Yogis wore 
special shoes with contoured foot-beds 
that massaged their feet. Today a 
&roup of yoga teachers has recreated 
this ancient design in Shakti shoes and 
sandals. 


So says the advertisement for the 
shoes produced by the Washington- 
based Shakti Corporation. The man 
behind the words is Gurusher Singh 
Khalsa, BA '72, Shakti vice-president 
for sales and marketing director. How 
undergraduate Morris L. Finer became 
Sikh executive of Khalsa is an 
American success story with a trans- 
cendental twist. 

At GW Gurusher studied American 
literature. His interest in the transcen- 
dentalists, Emerson, Thoreau, and 
others, combined with the late 60s 
interest in Eastern spiritualism, led him 
to enroll in courses in Eastern religions. 
His best grades at GW were in those 
Courses, and his involvement grew to 
include practical yoga instruction. ‘‘I 
Visited various yoga schools,” he says, 
"and ended up becoming a serious 
Student at a center across the street 
from my senior-year apartment." 
Soon he was teaching yoga classes 
there, and within six months he had 
decided to take the final step of com- 
mitment and move into the center. 


The community he joined is called 
3HO. The Hs stand for Healthy, 
Happy, and Holy. The members, 
numbering about 150 in the Washing- 
ton area, practice the teachings of the 
Sikh Dharma. Sikhism is a mono- 
theistic religion of India founded about 
1500 by a Hindu under Islamic in- 
fluence. **For us, Sikh Dharma is not a 
religion as much as a way of life,” ex- 
plains Gurusher. **Our two basic drives 
are the search for our own spiritual, 
mental, and emotional improvement, 
and the desire to help others improve 
their lives. We teach yoga to all regard- 
less of their religion; we don't 
proselytize.”’ 

**We really don’t live such a far out 
life," he says. ‘‘Obviously we look dif- 
ferent,” referring to his turban and un- 
trimmed beard (the women wear white 
robes and turbans), ‘‘but in our jobs 
we're all doing as good a job as any- 
one. We operate on sound business 
principles, and keep our books on a 
standard basis.”’ 

The shoe business began at the 
Golden Temple Conscious Cookery 
restaurant, one of several enterprises 
fully owned and operated by Sikhs of 
the 3HO. Gurusher started as a 
dishwasher there in 1972. Through 
long hours of diligent work he pro- 
gressed to manager. Another result of 
the long hours was aching feet. The 
restaurant workers tried many types of 
shoes until they found comfort in the 
German Birkenstock sandal. They 
began selling the sandals at the cash 
register, and soon became the exclusive 
East Coast distributor. Gurusher and 


Nominations Sought 


For Alumni Trustees, Board 


Six members of the university's Board 
of Trustees are nominated by the 
General Alumni Association. Alumni 
trustees serve for three years and are 
limited to two consecutive terms. 

The terms of two trustees will expire 
in May 1978: Sidney A. Levine, MD 
'41, Melrose, Massachusetts, and Glen 
A. Wilkinson, JD '38, Washington. 
Dr. Levine is serving his second term 
and is not eligible for re-election. 

The Governing Board of the General 
Alumni Association includes three 


Alumni Authors 


Wayne D. Bray, JD '38, LLM '75. The 
Common Law Zone in Panama. San 
Juan, Puerto Rico: Inter American 
University Press, 1977. 


Gerson G. Eisenberg, BA '30. 
Learning Vacations: A Guide to 
College Seminars, Conference Centers, 
and Educational Tours. Baltimore: 
Eisenberg Educational Enterprises, 
1977. 


Donna Hill, BA '48. Joseph Smith: 
the First Mormon. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday and Co., 1977. 


John M. Lanham, MD '62. The 
Making of a Medicare Doctor. New 
York; Vantage Press, 1977. 


John B. Rothrock, BA '42. How to 
Research: Any Subject for Any 
Purpose. White River Junction, Vt.: 
Rothrock Associates, Inc., 1977. 


Albert C. Smith Jr., MS '65. The 
Individual Investor in Tomorrow's 
Stock Market. New York: Vantage 
Press, 1977. 


an associate put the sandals in suitcases 
and made ‘‘cold calls” to sell the shoes 
out of town. ‘‘We started in Florida, 
and got 50 accounts in a month,” he 
says. 

Demand eventually outstripped sup- 
ply. The German company could not 
deliver, so, ‘‘we said to ourselves, 
‘Hey, let's make these on our own,” 
says Gurusher. ‘‘Five of us put up 
$50,000 apiece to form Shakti last 
year. We had dies, molds, and lasts 
made, and got a Massachusetts 
company to manufacture the shoes for 
use 

The shoe line caught on quickly 
and Gurusher left the restaurant to 
market shoes full time. ‘‘I have learned 
this business from the ground up,” he 
says, amused by the pun. The Shakti 
Corporation expects to gross over $1.5 
million in the first year. As in all of the 
ventures of the Sikh ‘‘family,’’ the 
product is a combination of practical 
business and service to others through 
the tenets of their yoga. 


elected members from each of the 
active schools of the university. These 
members serve two-year terms and may 
be re-elected. The terms of all elected 
members of the Governing Board will 
expire at the biennial meeting in May. 
Alumni are urged to recommend 
candidates for the two alumni trustee 
positions and for the Governing Board 
by writing to Edward A. Wareham 
3rd, Chairman, Nominating Commit- 
tee, General Alumni Association, 
GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Dennis J. Woods, MSA '72. How 
Winter Came in the Summer of 77. A 
suspense novel. New York: Vantage 
Press, 1977. 


Alumni Artists 


James R. Black, BA '62, photographic 
portrait of the Potomac River, Atlantic 
Gallery, Washington. 


Larry M. Chappelear, MFA 76, 
one-man show of paintings, von Barg- 
hahn Gallery, Alexandria, Va. 


Peter T. Hoffer, BA °66, exhibit of 
original, limited edition graphics, 
University of Scranton (Pa.) Student 
Center. 


Sallie Frost Knerr, BA '64, exhibit of 
prints from 25 editions of serigraphs of 
the Persian Suite at Iran-American 
Societies, five Iranian cities, the Gibbes 
Gallery in Charleston, S.C., and the 
Greenville (S.C.) County Museum of 
Art. 


Judith A.K. Nulty, MFA 773, exhibit 
of oil paintings, Michelson Gallery, 
Washington. 


What about conflict between Eastern 
spiritualism and Western capitalism? 
"Oh, we're capitalists, there's no 
doubt about that," says Gurusher. 
**We believe in earning a good living 
and being wealthy— wealthy in that we 
believe in having adequate shelter, 
decent clothing, educating our children 
in the best possible manner, and in 
financial security. What we don't do is 
drink, smoke or use drugs." 

**But I don't think amassing wealth 
is all there is either,” he says. ‘‘I mean, 
I like to drive a nice car but I can't 
drive two cars at once. And I don't 
need a different car for Mondays and 
Tuesdays." 

All the Sikh enterprises are for 
profit. Gurusher says the money now is 
going back into the businesses to cover 
startup costs, operating expenses, and 
for expansion. ‘‘We hope to build a 
school for our children, and buy land 

. . everything is viewed in terms of 
how it can benefit the community.’’ 
Andrew F. Tonks 
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Alumni in the News 


Brigadier General Floyd C. Adams Jr., 
MIA "71, has been named deputy com- 
manding general of the U.S. Army Re- 
cruiting Command, Ft. Sheridan, Ill. 


Joseph Alderman, LLM '53, has been 
appointed staff vice president and 
senior counsel, RCA product and staff 
activities, Somerville, N.J. 


Reynold E. Ask, BCE '33, a physical 
scientist with the Topographic Division 
of the United States Department of the 
Interior Geological Survey, has been 
presented a 50-year service award for 
his term of service with the federal 
government. 


Four alumni have recently been pro- 
moted in the armed forces: Theodore 
D. Broadwater, MS  '64, brigadier 
general, U.S. Air Force; D'Wayne 
Gray, MIA 71, brigadier general, U.S. 
Marine Corps; Larry D. Welsh, MIA 
"72, brigadier general, U.S. Air Force; 
and John W. Woodmansee Jr., MS 
'65, brigadier general, U.S. Army. 


Judith C. Chirlin, BA '69, has been 
assigned to the Supreme Court as one 
of three lawyers serving as 1977-78 
Judicial Fellows. The program is pat- 
terned after the White House and Con- 
gressional Fellows and brings young 
lawyers face to face with major ad- 
ministrative problems hindering fed- 
eral courts today. 


David A. Denny, BA '73, is the general 
manager of the Shelby Reds baseball 
club, a Class A affiliate of the Cin- 
cinnati Reds in the Western Carolinas 
League. 


J. Frank Doubleday, MA '55, retired 
as assistant to the dean for external 
affairs at the GW School of Govern- 
ment and Business Administration on 
June 30. He continues his affiliation 
with the school on a part-time basis as 
coordinator of alumni activities. He 
has received the Distinguished Service 
Award of the School of Government 
and Business Administration and was 


April in Peking 


The People's Republic of China has 
tentatively granted the George Wash- 
ington University Alumni Association 
20 visas for a two-week tour in April 
1978. The approximate cost of the tour, 
with an East Coast departure, is $2,500 
including stopovers in Tokyo and Hong 
Kong. A West Coast departure may 
also be possible. Further details regard- 
ing dates and costs will be available 
when a final confirmation is received 
from the Chinese government on or 
before December 15. Interested alumni 
should request final information from 
Sandra Phipps, GWU Alumni House, 
Washington, D.C. 20052, by Dec. 1. 


14 gwTimes 


named the best faculty member for 
1976-77 by the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management. 


Among all U.S. women, the outstand- 
ing leader and shaper of national life in 
1977 is Katharine Graham, GWU 
Trustee, publisher of the Washington 
Post, and chairman of the board of 
Newsweek. The selection was made by 
a jury of distinguished Americans 
participating in the leadership survey 
conducted by the U.S. News & World 
Report. Also named in the top 10 was 
Patricia Roberts Harris, JD  '60, 
Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. 


Leon Jaworski, LLM 726, has been 
chosen to lead the internal House in- 
vestigation of alleged South Korean in- 
fluence-buying in Congress. 


SORS Xm a as. 


Norman J. Knorr, MD '61, has been 
named dean of the University of 
Virginia School of Medicine. 


Lyle F. Lane, MIA '69, is the new chief 
of the U.S. Special Interest Section 
opened in Havana in September. Estab- 
lishment of the section, while a step well 
short of normal diplomatic relations, 
will serve as a primary diplomatic 
conduit to the Cuban government and 
should facilitate relations between 
Washington and Havana. Lane was 
formerly Deputy Chief of Mission in 
Lima, Peru. 


John J. Leffler, MSA '70, has been 
appointed associate deputy administra- 
tor of the Veterans Administration. As 
third in command, he will assist in the 
top management of VA, which has an 
annual budget of more than $19 billion 
and is the second largest work force in 


Diplomat Lyle Lane, right, converses with Cuban Minister Marcelo 


Fernandez in Havana 


Daniel Lopez, center, with Nuestrans Ferrer, left, and Herrera, right 


Floyd Adams 


government. Maury S. Crall Jr., MSA 
"72, has been named assistant deputy 
administrator of the VA and will over- 
see internal financial management. 


Daniel M. Lopez, '75, is the publisher 
of a new magazine, Nuestro. In 
starting up the publication he hopes to 
create a journal that would give voice 
to the ‘‘common joys, agonies, and 
aspirations" of the 12 million Cubans, 
Puerto Ricans, and Chicanos now 
living in the U.S. 


Ruth T. Prokop, BA '61, LLB '66, has 
been sworn in as the general counsel of 
the United States Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 


Helen E. Samuel, MAE '30, has retired 
from the board of trustees of the 
Arlington (Va.) Hospital. A former 
president of the Arlington Hospital 
Association and the Hospital Council 
of the National Capital Area, she is the 
last of the original trustees to retire, 
having served 43 years. 


Harold R. Sims, MS '68, vice president 
of corporate affairs and corporate 
staff of Johnson & Johnson, has been 
elected to the board of trustees of St. 
Louis University. 


Wileen Rosner Snow, BA '72, MAE 
"76, has been appointed planning di- 
rector for the Protective and Advocacy 
System for Developmentally Disabled 
Persons for the State of Rhode Island. 


Eugene O.S. Stevenson, BS '55, MD 
'60, has assumed his duties as president 
of the 546-member Fairfax County 
Medical Society, representing all 
doctors of medicine practicing in Fair- 
fax County. 
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Deaths 


Alumni 


Marguerite M. Aguilera, AA '46, Jan- 
uary 23, Washington 

Richard G. Albee, BA '37, February 4, 
Lochearn, Md. 


Pearl R. Anderson, MA '41, February 
13, Washington 

œ ^—RaymondF. Belew, LLB '51, March 
15 
William P. Bittel, MSA '76, February 
13, Catonsville, Md. 
Zadoc M. Brady, MD '05, April 25, 
Washington 
Jane M. Carroll, EdD '39, January 1, 
Pittsburg, Kan. 
Nathan Cayton, LLB '18, February 12, 
Washington 
Carl Charlick, BA '53, MA '54, April 
21 
French M. Clevinger, MA '54, May 7, 
Louisville, Ky. 
James E. Corey, BA '39, February 11, 
Washington 
Joseph Daleda, LLB '42, LLM '48, 
January 17, Port Charlotte, Fla. 
Lorimer N. Davis, JD '56, April 25, 
Arlington, Va. 
Clifford Davis Jr., BA '49, LLB '50, 
February 25, Washington 
Sebastian A. Donghia, MD '37, Feb- 
ruary 18 
Earl C. Elkins, MD '33, April 5, 

| Rochester, Minn. 


l Harlan E. Freeman, LLB '51, March 
10 


Å 
"m 
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George E. George, LLB '48, January 
28, Boston, Mass. 

George F. Glover, LLB '32, May 1, 
Washington 

Annette D. Goldbaum, BA '52, Feb- 
ruary 21, Washington 


Bess A. Hankey, BAE '18, March 25, 
Laughlintown, Pa. 


John Heath, BA '15, June 13, 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Julius G. Hlubb, EdD '65, May 12, 
Hershey, Pa. 


Charles W. Houlahan, BA '43, March 
22, Santa Cruz, Cal. 


Col. John G. Ingold, BA '27, Janu- 
ary 29, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Ruth E. Jones, MA '50, March 31, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Culbert Laney, MS '50, February 18, 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Roy W. Larsen, LLB '18, December 
1976, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Katherine Lockwood, LLB '31, March 
19, Alexandria, Va. 


Herbert W. Ludwig, LLB '17, LLM 
'22, MPL "22, December 23, 1976, 
Washington 


Charles T. Mayo, MAE '63, February 
12, Washington 


Elizabeth Middlemas, BA ’34, MAE 
'41, August 21, Washington 


Louis B. Nichols, JD '34, June 6, 
Miami, Fla. 


Isadore Nimeroff, BA '48, May 7, 
Towson, Md. 


John J. Nordberg, BA '35, January 30, 
Thousand Oaks, Cal. 


Israel S. Otis, MD '17, January 31, 
Meriden, Conn. 


James R. Schmoller, MA '64, Feb- 
ruary 8, New York, N.Y. 


Alice R. Schoolmeester, BS '57, 
February 18, Kensington, Md. 


Charles W. Smith Jr., LLB '38, May 3, 
Washington 

Ray L. Smith, MA ’27, January 4, 
Amarillo, Texas 


Ruth N. Smith, BA ’29, January 19, 
Naples, Fla. 


J.C.H. Stearns, BA '36, June 24, 
Midland, Mich. 


James F. Sturgis, MAE '74, April 6, 
Newport News, Va. 


Clarence P. Szwed, BS '52, MS '54, 
May 14, Washington 


Sarah S. Thompson, BA '43, February 
6, Bethesda, Md. 


Weston Vernon Jr., JD '29, April 23, 
Remsenburg, N.Y. 


Asa W. Viccellio, MD '43, March 9, 
Danville, Va. 


Eoline F. Vincent, BA '32, April 24, 
McLean, Va. 


Elizabeth J. Walker, NUR '19, May 
24, Washington 


Maurice B. Wehr, MD '47, January 14, 
Allen Park, Mich. 


Elva C. Wells, BA '20, MAE '38, 
May 22, Chevy Chase, Md. 


Kenneth B. Williams, MA '37, March 
29, Chevy Chase, Md. 


Oscar A. Zabel, JD '26, January 14, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Faculty/Staff 


Winfield D. Bennett, former professor 
of public speaking, March 8, Deland, 
Fla. 


Elizabeth Broomhead, former associ- 
ate professor of clinical psychology, 
February 16, Washington 


Madelaine E. Estabrook, former secre- 
tary to the late GW President Cloyd 
H. Marvin, April 28, Washington 


Alton H. Desmond, professor of 
zoology and of forensic sciences and 
chairman, department of biological 
sciences, April 27, Annandale, Va. 


C. Edward Galbreath, professor 
emeritus of international economics, 
April 16, Bethesda, Md. 


Wood Gray, professor emeritus of 
American history, June 27, Washing- 
ton 


Donald C. Kline, B. Arch. '27, pro- 
fessor emeritus of art, May 17, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Wolfgang H. Kraus, professor emeri- 
tus of political science and interna- 
tional affairs, May 2, Washington 


Carol St. Cyr, professor of education, 
April 5, Fairfax, Va. 


Ernest S. Shepard, BA ’25, MA "27, 
professor emeritus of English litera- 
ture, May 8, Fairfax, Va. 


Thomas N. White, BA '62, MA '65, 
former soccer coach, August 6, 
Arlington, Va. 
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psychological problems. Why not tie it all together, 
broaden the traditional concept of academic ad- 
vising... and why not use students as the 
catalyst? 

With some of these ideas in mind she ap- 
proached Provost and Vice President for Academic 
Affairs Harold F. Bright with the proposal that he 
hire her as an adviser for students. She ended up 
with a mandate to work on improving under- 
graduate academic advising in Columbian College 
and a lengthy title: Special Projects Coordinator 
for the Provost and Vice President for Academic 
Affairs. 

Her starting point, Columbian College, already 
had the lion's share of advising activity because 
Students with undecided majors are usually 
assigned there. Peer advising began in fall 1976 
with 12 unpaid student advisers recruited by Gold- 
berg for fall registration's incoming freshmen, 
transfer students, and returning undergraduates. 
Five additional student advisers worked alongside 
faculty advisers in the political science department. 

Peer advisers couldn't initial course cards— 
faculty members must do that—but they could 


help ‘‘plan your schedule, balance your workload, 
suggest interesting courses, decipher degree re- 
quirements, explore academic options, and relieve 
your frustrations,” she advertised. To make good 
on the claims, advisers had been subjected to a 


Peer advising in progress 


two-day training session on counseling techniques, 
listening skills, and talks from registrar's and ad- 
missions personnel. Their heads filled with regula- 
tions and admonitions—‘‘no ego trips,” **no con- 
descending attitudes," ‘‘don’t put down courses 
or specific professors," ‘‘don’t push your own 
major,” **qualify statements,’’—the 17 set off for 
their desks at Columbian College and the political 
science department. 

The project worked well. During fall advising 
periods more than 100 students signed in at the 
Monroe Hall headquarters. About 90 per cent were 
freshmen, though advising did not cater to any one 
population. 

Another 90 students spoke with advisers in the 
political science department. Spring 1977 brought 
increased numbers to the advising desks. Seventy 
student advisers, chosen by their departments, 
worked in eight departments and Monroe head- 
quarters. Peer advising teams are now on hand for 
summer advanced registration, fall, and spring 
registrations. Year round they staff a newly opened 
resource center for peer advising named ‘‘For 
Further Information.” O 


OctNov77 15 


Barbee Sculpture 
Exhibition, Dimock 
Gallery 


19-20 

Dance Concert with 
Natalie Richman of 
the Erick Hawkins 

Dance Co., 8 p.m., 
Marvin Theater 


20 

Dedication of 
Duncan Pavilion, 10 
a.m., GWU 
Hospital, Speaker: 
Judge John Sirica 


Volleyball (W), 
Sheperd College/ 
American University 


2 

First Wednesday 
Lecture, James 
Osborn, '*Creative 
Thinking.” For 
further information 
call 676-6435 


3 
Swimming (M), CCC 
Carnival 


1 

GW Chorus and 
Orchestra, Annual 
Handel's Messiah, 
8 p.m., Lisner 
Auditorium 


Basketball (W), 
Liberty Baptist 


2 
Squash (W), 
Arlington “Y” 


2-3 

Student 
Choreographers' 
Dance Concert, 
8 p.m., Marvin 
Theater 


Volleyball (W), 
Gallaudet/Uni- 
versity of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia* 


20-22 

Dramatic 
production of Oscar 
Wilde's The Im- 
portance of Being 
Ernest, 8 p.m., 
Marvin Theater 


21 
Tennis (W), 
Randolph Macon 


5 

School of Education 
Alumni Association 
All-day conference, 
9:30 a.m., Building C, 
Room 101 


9-December 9 
Student Christmas 
Show and Auction, 
Dimock Gallery 


Basketball (M), 
Massachusetts 


Squash (W), Uni- 
versity of Pennsyl- 
vania 

4 

Student Concerts, 3 
and 8 p.m., Marvin 
Theater 


5 

Student Concerts, 4 
and 8 p.m., Marvin 
Theater 


The George Washington University 
Washington, DC 20052 


Second Class Postage 


Paid at Washington, DC 


25 
Volleyball (W), 


Washington College/ 


University of 
Maryland 

28 

GWU Orchestra, 
George Steiner, 
Director, 8:30 p.m., 
Marvin Theater 


Tennis (W), Mary 
Washington 


10-12, 17-19 
Dramatic 
production of Carlos 
Goldoni's The 
Servant of Two 
Masters, 8 p.m. 
Marvin Theater 


11 

Annual Founders 
day Celebration for 
National Law 
Center, L'Enfant 
Plaza, 7 p.m. 


Basketball (M), 
Australian Olympic 
Team 


Basketball (W), 
George Mason 


6 

Student Concerts, 4 
and 8 p.m., Marvin 
Theater 


Squash (W), Federal 
Reserve Club 


6-7 

Graduate Student 
Dance 
Performances, 8 
p.m., Marvin 
Theater 


Coming Events: For late changes phone the 
Marvin Center Information Desk, 676-7410 


Clamma Dale 


14 

Faculty Concert: 
George Steiner, 
Violin; Robert 
Parris, Piano, 8:30 
p.m., Marvin 
Theater 


17 

GWU Orchestra, 
George Steiner, 
Director, 8:30 p.m., 
Lisner Auditorium 


7 

Basketball (M), 
Wisconsin 

9 

Dance Department's 
Studio Night 

7:30 p.m., Building 
K. For further in- 


formation call 
676-6782 


10 
Basketball (M), 
Maryland 


*(M) = Men 
(W) = Women 
All sports events 
listed are at GWU 


29 

Luther Rice Society 
Gala Evening. 
Clamma Dale, 
Soprano, 7 p.m. 
Dorothy Betts 
Marvin Theater. 
Buffet reception to 
follow, Ballroom, 
Marvin Center 


29 
Soccer (M), Howard 


19 

Swimming (W), 
Virginia 
Commonwealth 
University 


21 

GW Chorus 
Concert, Stephen 
Prussing, Director, 
8 p.m., Marvin 
Theater 


28 
Basketball (M), 
Alderson-Broaddus 


14-January 20 
Exhibit—'*An 
American 
Architecture: Its 
Roots, Growth, and 
Horizons;,'' Dimock 
Gallery 
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